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LANCING at a map of the 
United States, with 250,000 
miles of railroad traversing 
it in all directions, one has 
difficulty in believing that 
the same vast territory, only a century 
earlier, was virtually without a single 
mile of railroad. 

Railroads were bold ventures in the 
beginning. Men pinned their faith to 
these costly enterprises before any one 
could be sure that they would become 
the indispensable arteries of trade and 
travel which they afterward did become. 
Wildernesses were penetrated and sub¬ 
dued by the railroading pioneers. With¬ 
out the vision and the practical aid of 
those audacious spirits, it is inconceiv¬ 
able that this vast nation could have 
been knit together with political and 
social and economic ties as it is today. 

From the Boston (Mass ) ‘Craeeler. 
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Was One Of Our Builders 

Son of Boss Framer on the Rensselaer and Saratoga Followed in Father’s Footsteps 
Until No Longer Physically Able to Do So 


N O, it was not always thus! These tracks 
and bridges over which our trains travel, 
these shops wherein our cars and locomo¬ 
tives are made safe to run, these yards for the 
classification of our trains, these stations and 
freight houses for the 
accommodation of our 
patrons or their goods, 
and many, many other 
facilities which we em¬ 
ploy from day to day, 
and year to year, in the 
course of our work were 
a part of the Company’s 
holdings long before we 
entered its service, but 
even at that it was not 
always thus. It is true 
that notable improve¬ 
ments in these facilities 
and in railroad service 
in general have been 
wrought during our time, 
but there had be to a be¬ 
ginning before this could 
be done and so it is that 
to another generation 
we owe a debt of grati¬ 
tude for having made 
possible this progress. 

In some instances it 
has been possible even at 
this date to parallel the 
corporate history of The 
Delaware and Hudson, which now extends over a 
period of more than one hundred and four years, 
with the lives of father and son, both of whom 
were in its service, through the recollections of 
the latter. We are still able, also, with the as¬ 
sistance of the older surviving veterans of the 


service, to connect up woodburncr and link and 
pin days with the present. Other veterans of 
lesser service point out to us the beginning of 
“ this or that,” which, except for their kindly 
indulgence, we might otherwise be ignorant of. 

To the most of us the 
big car shop and other 
buildings at Green Island 
are landmarks, yet to 
Asa Robinson, a former 
carpenter who was re¬ 
tired on pension on April 
1, 1915, they are but the 
tangible evidence of de¬ 
velopments that took 
place during his railroad 
career. He was born at 
West Troy, N. Y., now 
Watervliet, November 
12, 1853, youngest of six 
children of the late Ais- 
troppe Robinson, a car¬ 
penter. Three brothers 
became boatmen on the 
Hudson river, two at¬ 
taining the rank of cap¬ 
tain and one that of en¬ 
gineer, but he chose car¬ 
pentry as a profession 
when his school days, 
which included four 
years at Transylvania 
Institute at Brainard’s 
Bridge, three or four 
miles east of Nassau, N. Y., had been concluded. 

In the fall of 1869 he entered the employ of 
the Company as a carpenter’s apprentice and as¬ 
sisted in putting the roof on the roundhouse at 
Green Island, his particular task being that of 
hoisting the purlins by means of a block and 
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tackle, llis father was the boss framer on the 
Rensselaer and Saratoga railroad, which now 
forms a part of The Delaware and Hudson lines, 
and as such also helped to build the Green Island 
shops. F. S. Ulile was the master of bridges. 

Due to business conditions he was laid off three 
or four months later. Then he also turned to 
the river and for a year was employed on a Rob¬ 
ert Robinson Line barge handling lumber tows 
between Troy and New York City. Next came a 
clerkship in a grocery store in Broadway, West 
Troy (Watervliet), for about a year, following 
which he was engaged at such odd jobs as he was 
able to And until the fall of 1871 when business 
on the railroad had improved and he was able to 
reenter the service of the Company. He was 
again employed at Green Island and assisted in 
tile completion of the car, machine and black¬ 
smith shops. Thereafter, for forty-four years 
and seven months, his employment was continu¬ 
ous. 

llis rating as an apprentice during the earlier 
years of his career was something of a misnomer 
for instead of receiving the customary rate of 
sixty cents a day he was paid $1.50. This was 
due, as he now recalls it, to his knowledge of 
carpentry previously acquired from his father. 

In 1872 he assisted in building the first sta¬ 
tion at Comstock, on the Saratoga division. 1. V. 
Baker, then superintendent of the Rensselaer and 
Saratoga, lived on the site now occupied by the 
Great Meadows prison and it was from him that 
it was acquired by the State, of New York. He 
knew Baker well and recalls him as a very slender 
man of small stature, but keen and very bright. 

He also assisted in rebuilding the stations at 
Fair Haven, I’oultney and Hydeville, and helped 
to frame, at East Line, the freight house that 
first stood on the site of the present building at 
Saratoga Springs. The freight house at Green 
Island, he also helped to frame. 

When the first iron section of the bridge be¬ 
tween Green Island and Troy was installed he 
was one of the workmen engaged on the job. The 
section replaced extended from Green Island to 
Starbuek, now Center island. It was built of 
timbers three or four inches thick by ten or twelve 
wide, fastened together with oak pins. It was 
during this time that he narrowly escaped being 
killed; as it was, he declared he experienced the 
“scare of his life.” He was riding a “cap” into 
place when a sling broke and but for the fact 
that one end had just been made secure, he would 
have been hurtled some forty feet to the rocks 
below. 

Other bridge work in which he had a hand was 


that of replacing a deck span at Center Rutland; 
the building of the first trestle below Ft. Edward 
to replace one destroyed by fire; and the con¬ 
struction of the first trestle at South Bay, north 
of Whitehall. He also helped to build the freight 
house at Livingston Avenue, Albany, which was 
destroyed by- fire only a few months ago. This 
building, because of its peculiar shape, resulting 
from a conformance to property and street lines, 
was something of a curiosity, ho claims, since no 
two pair of its rafters were of the same length. 

For several years during the time that .T. L. 
Cory was master mechanic at Green Island, he 
did roof work almost altogether and then for 
about twenty years had charge of the tools with 
which the wrecking outfits nt Green Island, 
Plattsburg, Rouses Point and elsewhere north of 
Albany, were equipped. He also set many of the 
machines once used in the Green Island shops, 
including the placing of the timbers to support 
the countershafts. 

Altogether, he served under seven master me¬ 
chanics, namely, “ Nick ” Graham, ,T. L. Cory, 
John Dykeman, A. B. Buchanan, “Joe” Osborn, 
“ Billy ” Malthaner, and John Stranahan. From 
June 1, 11)10 until he retired from the service, he 
was employed at Colonic doing cab and pilot 
work in the roundhouse. 

Unfortunately he is one who carries scars of 
the service. On July 20. 1881), a burr from a 
truss rod that was being repaired in the black¬ 
smith shop at Green Island, lodged in his left 
eye, causing the loss of its sight. And then on 
January- 5, 1901), his right heel was crushed when 
caught under a car wheel that had gotten out of 
the control of a workman who was rolling it. 
But despite these handicaps and the fact that on 
seven different occasions during a period of a 
few years he was a victim of pneumonia, he is 
today enjoying good health which has come to him 
as a result of changing from city to country life. 
With the assistance of a relative he is earing for 
the many duties incident to the conduct of an 
eighteen-acre farm and declares that there is 
nothing that can surpass farm life for health and 
contentment. 

llis wife was formerly Lillian It. Stevens of 
Watervliet, N. Y., and their only child, a daugh¬ 
ter, died in 1911, at the age of nineteen. 

Mk. Roiunsox is a member of The Delaware 
and Hudson Veterans’ Association, Andrew Jack- 
son Council No. 78, 0. U. A. M., of Green Island, 
and the First Baptist church of Watervliet. His 
address is Cohoes (R. F. D.), N. Y. 
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Pfjne Digits, A Cipher and 
Punched Holes 

VIII — Maintenance of Way Department Timekeeping, Payroll and Labor Distri¬ 
bution Routine 


A LTHOUGH live different tabulating card 
forms are used in tile punched hole method 
of handling our Maintenance of M ay labor 
statistics—the wage card, payroll card, master 
card, deduction card, and distribution card—but 
two of them can he considered as carrying strictL 
payroll data. The following short description of 
these cards will indicate the purpose of each: 

Thk Wage I'abd 

As soon as the daily labor reports are received 
in the office of the Auditor of Disbursements the 
following information appearing thereon is trans¬ 
ferred to the wage card by key punch operators: 

Count of Employes 

Section or Gang Number 

Employe Working Number 

Employe Class 

Rate of Pay 

Hours Worked 

Kind of Time 

After verification, the wage cards are placed 
in an electric gang punch and the year, month, 
pay period, day, division, sub-division and depart¬ 
ment punched thereon. 

At this stage the wage card constitutes a daily 
record of the hours worked by each employe. Tn 
order to complete a card for payroll purposes it 
is necessary to punch the earnings. This is ac¬ 
complished by sorting the wage cards with mas¬ 
ter rate cards, on which have been punched the 
earnings for the hours and rates appearing on the 
wage cards; after which all cards arc placed in 
an electric gang punch and the earnings punched 
on the wage card. 

The Payroll Card 

When all the wage cards for a payroll period 
have been punched they are automatically sorted 
to employe working number by an electric sorting 
machine. This done, the wage cards, together 
with the master cards, are placed in an electric 
accounting machine which, at the rate of seventy- 
live cards a minute, prints all the necessary data 
in report form. From these sheets, which con¬ 
tain the employe’s working number, income tax 
number, occupation code, hours worked and earn- 
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ings by kinds of time, the payroll cards are 
punched. 

From the payroll cards are compiled the pay¬ 
roll. income tax returns, compensation reports 
and other labor statistics. 

The Master Card 

A card form for each employe, called the mas¬ 
ter card, is used in conjunction with tabulation 
made from the wage card. The master card shows 
the employe's name, occupation, income tax num¬ 
ber and working number, all printed in a blank 
space on the face of the card. The perforated 
information consists of the division, sub-division 
department, income tax number, section or gang 
and working number. The master cards are tiled 
in payroll order and tabulated with the wage 
cards for the purpose of printing the income tax 
number on tabulation made preparatory to the 
punching of the payroll cards. 

The Deduction Card 

When an employe requests that such items as 
insurance, board and watches be deducted from 
his wages, a complement card is prepared for the 
purpose of automatically deducting such item or 
items from the wages due him. This process of 
making deductions on electric accounting ma- 
chines through additions has already been touched 
upon in a previous article. 

The Distrihution Card 

The distribution of Maintenance of Way De¬ 
partment labor is handled by a tabulating card 
on which the following data is key punched from 
information appearing on the labor reports: 

Division Chargeable 
Account 
Operation 
Property Code 
Section or Gaim 
Kmploye Class 
Kate of Pay 
1 lours 

Kind of Time 

The year, month, pay period, day, division, sub¬ 
division and department arc punched on an eleo- 
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A Voyage of Duty 

{Being Baroness Riedesel’s Experiences With the English Army and As a Prisoner 
in America, From 1777 to 1783 

3u W. J. COUGHTRY. 7 ?tcorder 
(Continued from Last Issue) 


O N October 17 the capitulation was consum¬ 
mated. After the formalities of surrender 
her husband’s groom brought her instruc¬ 
tions to join him with the children. Entering her 
calash, she drove through the American lines amid 
greetings of compassion instead of the expected 
scornful glances. As she reached the headquarters, 
she was met by a tine-looking man, later found to 
be General Philip Schuyler, who took the chil¬ 
dren from the wagon, embraced and kissed them 
and then helped her to alight. He then ushered 
her into the tent of General Gates who was en¬ 
gaged in friendly conversation with Generals 
Burgoyne and Philips. As she entered, Burgoyne 
told her that she might now dismiss all her 
apprehension, tor her sufferings were at an end. 
To this she replied “ that she should indeed be 
acting very wrongly to have any more anxiety 
when her chief had none, and especially when 
she saw him on such a friendly footing with 
General Gates.” 

All the generals remained to dine with the 
American commander. General Schuyler, after 
remarking that she might find it embarrassing 
to dine alone with so many gentlemen, invited 
her to come with her children into his tent and 
partake of a frugal meal, which he offered with 
his best wishes. Thankfully accepting with the 
reply: “You are certainly a husband and father, 
since you show me so much kindness.” she ate in 
contentment a dinner consisting of smoked 
tongue, beefsteak, potatoes, fresh butter and 
bread, which she describes as the equal of any 
she had ever had. Later that day. on the advice 
of her husband, she accepted Schuyler’s invitation 
to become a guest at his home in Albany. Start¬ 
ing at five, with an escort furnished by Schuyler, 
she stopped for the night, after a delightful three 
hour ride. Here she was joined later in the even¬ 
ing by T her husband. Resuming the journey' early 
the next morning they reached Schuyler's man¬ 
sion in Albany, at the head of the street which 
bears his name, during the afternoon. They were 
cordially received by the General, his wife and 
daughters, with whom she formed a close and 


lusting friendship. After an enjoyable three 
days’ visit, they started with the captive army, 
under guard, for Boston. Their journey, she 
writes, “ was very tedious, besides being attended 
with considerable hardship.” Their calash was 
everywhere closely inspected by curious people 
who were, she records, very friendly and par¬ 
ticularly delighted at her ability to speak their 
language. 

The prisoners finally reached Boston and were 
quartered in barracks, made of boards, erected in 
1775 as a shelter for the Americans while be¬ 
sieging General Gage in that city, near Winter 
hilL General Riedesel and his family were bil¬ 
leted in a house in which they occupied one room 
under the roof. Straw, which Madame Riedesel 
placed under their field beds, served them for a 
long time, all their camp equippage save their 
baggage having been stolen during their stay in 
Albany’. The women servants slept on the floor 
and the men servants in the entry. Their host, 
who was friendly, allowed them to eat in his room 
in which his entire family ate and slept together, 
but his wife subjected them to many petty annoy¬ 
ances. Three weeks later they were transferred 
to one of the best houses in Cambridge, the for¬ 
mer home of a royalist who had fled. 

The officers were not permilted to enter Boston, 
but Madame Riedesel was frequently the guest in 
that city of Mrs. Carter, a daughter of General 
Schuyler, whom she admired as greatly as she 
disliked her intensely patriotic husband. Mrs. 
Carter, she writes, often visited her and also 
dined at her house with the generals. Boston, 
she describes, as beautiful, but if s people vio¬ 
lently patriotic. While in Cambridge, she wit¬ 
nessed, to her amazement, the moving of an en¬ 
tire house by first raising it with a screw and 
then placing beneath it long logs with wheels 
attached to the ends. This American practice in 
house moving was then, and for more than half 
a century afterwards, unknown to the English as 
it was to Madame Riedesel. 

(Turn to Page 335 ) 
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.As we pay to others, we are paid; 

Life gives ns hack what we give. 
And so we do not Jive to trade, 

Rut trade that we may truly live. 

—Anonymous. 


Super-Human Railroad Feats 

!Bu HOWARD COONLEY. 

President of the Walworth Company of Boston, Mass. 

OLONEL LINDBK1Uili’S miraculous flight 
from New York to Paris, opening the eyes 
of the world to the possibilities of aerial 
transportation, reminds us forcibly of the equally 
picturesque circumstances that surrounded the 
connection of the East and West hv rail. 1 im¬ 
agine that the people of that generation dreamed 
as little of the part that the railroads would play 
in the development of this country as we of today 
can picture the future of aviation as an instru¬ 
ment of commercial development. 

For some reason the world takes things for 
granted and fails to realize the romance that is 
woven daily into our industrial life. The public 
service corporations in particular are assumed to 
belong to our people by eminent domain, and the 
super-human feats which they have performed 
are unappreciated, or even unknown. 

Think of the development of our great carriers 
in 2(1 years, from 192,550 miles to a total of 
235,612! Think of the carriage of merchandise 
in the astounding tonnage of 2,422,334.000 tons 
in 1926 with practically no delay and no mis¬ 
handling of material! Tn 1900 the total tonnage 
was 1,101,080,000. Think of the record of safely 
(o passengers and the general public! The per¬ 
centage of passengers killed or injured is so in¬ 


finitesimal as to be possible of expression only in 
long decimals. Consider the added efficiency 
which has made it possible in the past few years 
for railroads, while greatly increasing the ton¬ 
nage handled, to operate with a surprising falling 
off in car requirements. Ten years ago 175,000 
additional freight cars a year were the normal 
requirement; today 100,000 seem to be ample to 
meet the requirements under the highly efficient 
methods now being used to conserve rolling stock 
and motive power. 

‘Prevention Cheaper Than Cure 

HERE is a growing tendency toward the 
practice of preventing sickness through 
the medium of periodic physical examina¬ 
tions. Just as automobiles are taken to the 
garageman from time to time to have him cer¬ 
tify that they are safe to run, or make such re¬ 
pairs as will make them mechanically fit, folk 
with good foresight take their bodies to the doc¬ 
tor for inspection and depend upon him to find 
conditions, if any exist, that if permitted to con¬ 
tinue undiscovered might result in a prolonged 
illness. In either instance, it must be admitted 
that the cost of prevention is less than what the 
cost of effecting a cure might be. 

in this connection we have the statement re¬ 
cently made by Dr. Louis 1. Dublin, statistician 
for the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, to 
the effect that “illness costs American families 
an average of $80 each per year,” and the further 
comment by a leading editorial writer that “ it 
would be cheaper for the families and better for 
the doctor if the latter were on a continuous re¬ 
tainer to keep sickness away, instead of being 
called on after the sickness had got a running 
sta rl ." 

c Co a Grouch 

T is not fair that one should wear 
Upon his face a frown. 

To view with hate one's chosen fate 
Is not the way to win a crown. 

If you did not care to take the dare 
And make your dreams come true. 

Von cannot blame that fickle dame — 

Some call her Luck; she visits few. 

To wish and sigh with envious eye 
Is not the way success is won; 

Rut when you smile, and toil the while, 

She smiles on yon, and life is fun. 

—Topkka Capitai.. 


We see time's furrows on another's brow. 
How few themselves in that just mirror, 
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ZNjne Digits, A Cipher and Punched Holes 

(Continued from Page 330) 


trie gang punch in a manner similar to that fol¬ 
lowed in punching like data on wage card. 

Verification 

To determine by the punched hole method 
whether or not the proper amounts have been 
recorded on the wage and distribution earns is 
a simple matter. TT'bis is done by totaling the 
amount on the electric accounting machine. The 
totals representing the earnings as shown on the 
wage card and the amount as shown on the dis¬ 
tribution card should agree. 

Statistics 

With the time worked and distribution thereof 
permanently recorded on tabulating cards all the 


Charges and Credits to Appropriations. 

Payroll. 

Prbi’Ahing the Payroll 
While a great many advantages are derived 
from handling Maintenance of Way data with 
electric tabulating and accounting machines, per¬ 
haps the greatest benefits are derived in the bi¬ 
monthly preparation of the payroll. 

The nature of this work makes it a last minute 
accounting job. Twice a month the wages of 
nearly 3,200 employes have to be computed, and 
a check drawn for each. Thus it can be seen 
that any method short-cutting payroll prepara¬ 
tion would be an accounting aid of great value. 


RCPORTINO DIVISION 

□ PENNSYLVANIA CODE I 
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lecessary for any required report bearing 
} phase of railroad accounting is ready fo 
itic handling; which means that such vita 
ics as those contained in the following di 
1 reports are compiled and put in linisliee 
1 form through the agency of electric ma 

ibor Distribution Report (showing the 
and charges to the various accounts, 
accounts, class of service by sub-divisions 
departments). 

ualysis of Charges (showing the prop- 
y, account, operation upon which each 


Inasmuch as the punched hole method had 
effected radical improvements in other realms ot 
our Accounting Department we determined t« 
work out a scheme whereby our electric tabulat¬ 
ing installation should cut time and effort in oui 
Maintenance of Way procedure and yet preserve 
the all-important quality of accuracy. So the 
routine described in this article was devised am 
put into operation. 

The processes, of rendering to the Auditor o: 
Disbursements all pertinent data, and of record 
ing such information on the various tabulating 
cards already mentioned brings us up to tin 
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quence. At the middle and end of each month 
the payroll forms are rim through an addresso- 
graph which prints the names in the first column 
and the employe numbers in the second. These 
sheets are prepared in groups, one group to a 
department or pay check delivery station. 

At the end of the payroll period the payroll 
and deduction cards are sorted in payroll order. 
The proper payroll sheets and payroll and de¬ 
duction cards arc then placed in the electric ac¬ 
counting machine, which prints in their respective 
columns the working number, amount earned, 
deduction and amount due. When the last card 
of an individual payroll group has been readied 
the machine prints the total of the deductions 
and amounts due. 

Since the working number printed by the ad- 
dressograpli and that printed by the electric ac¬ 


counting machine are side by side in adjoining 
columns, checking the payroll means merely a 
glance down the page to see that both these col¬ 
umns begin with the same number, and that the 
numbers run consecutively down the page. 

And that is all there is to payroll preparation 
by the punched hole method. The elimination of 
much clerical effort is one of the advantages 
gained. Perhaps the greatest outstanding feature 
is the fact that this method permits the keeping 
of time return records strictly up to the minute 
by means of the wage cards which are punched 
daily on receipt of the daily labor reports. In 
short, placing our Maintenance of Way account¬ 
ing on what might be called a “ mechanical 
basis ” furthers our aim of placing our Account¬ 
ing Department on the highest possible plane of 
efficiency. 


THE DELAWARE AND HUDSON COMPANY 
PAYROLL 



{fowlers Have Outing 

A S a most enjoyable prologue to their 1927-8 
bowling schedule, the members of The 
Delaware and Hudson Athletic Associa¬ 
tion’s ladies’ bowling league held an outing and 
clambake at Picard’s grove, near Voorheesvillc, 
on Saturday afternoon, September 24. Various 
field sports were the order of the afternoon and, 
following the serving of the bake, dancing occu¬ 
pied the evening hours. No less than seventy-five 
members of the league and their friends attended. 


It is only the man who lathers that can shone. 
—Ebni.e. 


How’s This 

The boy left the farm and went to the city, 
where he did well and eventually got In the swim 
to some extent. A brother stuck to the farm. One 
day the farm boy got a letter from his city brother, 
and among other things It said: 

" Thursday we autoed out to the country club 
where we golfed till dark. Then we motored to 
the beach and Fridayed there.” 

The farm boy wrote back: 

" Yesterday we fllvvered to town and baseballed 
all afternoon. Then we went to Mead's and pokered 
till morning. Today we muled out to the cornfield 
and geehawed until sundown. Then we suppered 
and piped for a while; after which we staircased 
up to our room and bed-steaded until the clock 
lived.”— Wroe's Writings, 
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Jl Voyage of Duty 

(Continued from Pape 331) 


Their captive sojourn in Cambridge, where they 
were happy and contented, continued about a year. 
Upon the refusal of Congress to ratify the stipu¬ 
lation in the capitulation providing for the re¬ 
turn of Burgoyne’s army to England, Clinton, 
the English general, claiming that they had now 
become ordinary prisoners of war, refused to fur¬ 
nish further provisions for them. As a conse¬ 
quence, they were, in November, ordered to Vir¬ 
ginia. Before their departure, General Riedesel 
intrusted to the care of his wife the German 
colors which the Americans supposed had been 
burned at Saratoga. These, with the aid of a 
friendly tailor, she concealed in a mattress which 
she turned over to an English officer who carried 
it, as his bed, safely to New York, lie sent it 
to Halifax, where it was later recovered by 
Madame Riedesel upon her return to Canada. 

Their journey to Virginia, over frozen and 
almost impassable roads, in rain, snow and win¬ 
try winds and through four states was six hun¬ 
dred and seventy-eight miles and required three 
months to cover. Madame Riedesel and her chil¬ 
dren traveled with the army in an English coach. 
Provisions, which were supposed to follow them, 
were often delayed, and she and her children 
frequently suffered from lack of food. At Hart¬ 
ford, during one of their halts, which were made 
every fourth day, she entertained General LaFay- 
ette at dinner. During the meal which she de¬ 
scribes as “ only respectable,” owing to their 
scant supply of provisions, be was so polite and 
agreeable that she was relieved of all embarrass¬ 
ment. Their conversation, entirely in French, 
gave her great joy and his attending Americans 
much vexation. At Fishkill, l>efore crossing the 
Hudson, the captive army was reviewed by Gen¬ 
eral Washington. Lancaster, Pennsylvania, was 
reached in December. Here they barely escaped 
serious harm at the hands of the infuriated in¬ 
habitants, to whom it had been falsely reported 
that the King of England had made a present of 
the town to General Riedesel, as a reward for his 
services, and that he had now arrived with his 
troops to take possession. At other places where 
halts were made they suffered many indignities 
from the inhabitants, who called them ” Dutch 
butchers.” 

Madame Riedesel met with rebuff after rebuff 
during the trip and at times provisions were 
denied though she was willing to pay liberally 
for them. One day she saw some fresh meat 
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which she tried to purchase. The woman to whom 
she applied refused and, with a snap of her 
fingers, said: “ You shall not have a morsel of 

it. Why have you come out of your land to kill 
us, and waste our goods and possessions? Now 
you are our prisoners; it is, therefore, our turn 
to torment you.” To this woman’s credit it may, 
however, be said that she w r as unable to resist 
the appeal of one of Madame Riedesel’s little 
daughters, whom she took into her house, giving 
her an egg. This the child refused, saying, “ I 
have still two sisters.” At this the woman re¬ 
lented and gave to Madame Riedesel three eggs, 
saying, “ I am just as angry as ever, but I can¬ 
not withstand the child.” She later gave them 
bread and milk. At another time the sight of a 
small package of tea proved strong enough to 
overcome the scruples of a woman who had re¬ 
fused to sell supplies. In Virginia, when the 
store of provisions was entirely gone, a woman 
refused some cornmeal. declaring that “ it is for 
our negroes, who work for us, but you have wished 
to kill us.” An English officer, exceedingly 
touched, went among the men to see if he could 
not obtain something for them, finally securing 
from a driver of one of the baggage wagons a 
piece of old bread so hard that one could not 
bite off even the smallest piece. Breaking off, 
with some effort, a small piece. Madame Riedesel 
offered it to her youngest daughter who refused it 
saying, “ my sisters are more hungry than I.” 
The other two also refused it, wishing to leave 
it for their little sister. She thereupon divided 
it into three parts, giving one to each. 

She reached Colle, Virginia, their destination, 
about the middle of February. 1779, where her 
husband, who had gone ahead with some of the 
troops, awaited her. They secured as living 
quarters the home of an Italian, who, with his 
family were to be away for some time. The cap¬ 
tive troops were stationed at Charlottesville, two 
hours ride from Colle. At first they endured 
many privations. Many cattle and hogs, killed in 
expectation of their earlier arrival, had to be 
buried owing to the absence of salt and ice and 
soon became either tainted or totally unfit to eat. 
The troops were quartered in block houses, with¬ 
out plaster and destitute of doors and windows. 
Working, with great industry, they soon built 
comfortable barracks. Behind each, they laid 
out gardens and built small inclosures for poul¬ 
try. As soon as the old provisions were con- 
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sullied, they reeeived fresh meat and corn meal 
sufficient to make bread. They were now in 
want of nothing but money, very little of which 
was sent to them by the English, making it 
difficult at times to seeftro credit which often 
caused them great inconvenience. 

In the spring, General Biedesel built a large 
house, with a great drawing-loom in the center 
and two rooms upon each side at a cost of one 
hundred guineas. Bound block*, used as a sub¬ 
stitute for chairs, were also used for a table, lay¬ 
ing boards upon them. Here they lived pretty 
contentedly for three or four months. While at 
work in his garden, the General suffered a sun¬ 
stroke from which he never fully recovered. 
Later, accompanying him to Frederick spring to 
take the baths recommended by his physician, 
Madame Biedesel became acquainted with Gen¬ 
eral Washington's family and many others, who 
were very friendly. Among the Virginians, of 
whom she speaks in warmest praise, she formed 
many loving associations and lasting friendships. 

While at the baths, the General received orders 
to proceed to New York, together with General 
Philips and their adjutants, for exchange. In 
August, 117h, his wife started for Vork-town, 
Pennsylvania, to join him, stopping en route for 
a visit to Madame Garcl, whom she had met at 
the baths, at her estate near Baltimore, remain¬ 
ing with her for ten days. Beaching York-town 
she joined her husband and his parly and to¬ 
gether they started for New York. While await¬ 
ing some of their party at Bethlehem she visited 
the settlements of the Moravian brethren. Beach¬ 
ing “Elizabethtown,” (Elizabeth. New Jersey) 
opposite Staten Island, they were hospitably re¬ 
eeived by the royalists they found there. Their 
anticipation of an immediate crossing to New 
York and their restoration to freedom that even¬ 
ing was shattered by the appearance of an officer, 
sent by General Washington, with orders to re¬ 
turn to Virginia, as Congress had refused lo 
ratify their exchange. 

The following day, with heavy hearts they be¬ 
gan their return, stopping at Bethlehem, where 
her husband and General Philips were permitted 
to remain until the particulars of their exchange, 
which were yet unfinished, should be settled. 
Here the party, which consisted of sixteen jier- 
sons and twenty horses, obtained quarters at the 
inn at which they stopped on their northward 
journey. The landlord, a member of the commu¬ 
nity of the Moravian brethren, would make no 
definite agreement as to price, but being without 


pay until the money was received. After a resi¬ 
dence there of six weeks, and just as permission 
was received to proceed to New York on parole, 
he handed them, to their great surprise, a bill 
for thirty-two thousand dollars in Continental 
paper money, equivalent, at the time, to about 
four hundred guineas in English money. A pass¬ 
ing royalist, seeking the purchase of “ hard 
money,” fortunately relieved them from their 
embarrassment, else they would not have been 
permitted to leave the town. 

Leaving Bethlehem at the end of November 

1779, Madame Biedesel reached New Y’ork hit* 
one evening, where her husband, who had pre¬ 
ceded her, had already arrived. She was con¬ 
ducted to the house of Governor Tryon, which 
she for a time believed to be a public house 
Among her callers were Lord Cornwallis am 
General Clinton. The lntter placed at her dis 
posal a country seat on Long Island to which sin 
immediately hurried to inoculate her ehildrei 
against smallpox which was raging in the city 
This house, which she describes as beautiful, wai 
built for summer occupancy and they sufferer 
severely from the winter’s cold. As soon as tin 
children had recovered from their inoculation 
she returned to a house in the city, " beautifully 
fitted up throughout with mahogany furniture.’ 
Expressing her objection to the expense whicl 
this would occasion, she was informed that tin 
entire cost would be defrayed by the governor 
Here she made many friends by whom she wa 
most courteously treated. At the celebration o 
the birthday of the. Queen she was selected ti 
open the grand ball with one of the generals, ii 
a formal minuet, and later, representing tic 
Queen, sat under a canopy and drank the firs 
toast. On March 7. her fourth daughter wa 
horn, to whom they gave the name America 
The summer was spent at the country residence 
overlooking the Hudson, of General Clinton, win 
frequently visited her. Upon his final visit, h 
was accompanied by Major Andre, later cap 
tnred by the Americans and hung as a spy. 

Generals Biedesel and Philips, with their aides 
de-camp, were exchanged during the Autumn o 

1780. but the rest of the troops captured a 
Saratoga remained prisoners. Biedesel was ini 
mediately appointed a lieutenant-general by Gen 
oral Clinton and given command on Long Islauf 
Here the family remained until the fall of 178 
when he, now in poor health, was sent to Canad; 
to take command of that portion of his corp 
which had been left behind at the opening of th 


funds, this they found 
assured them he would 


quite convenient as he 
cheerful I v wait for his 


ill-fated campaign of 1777. Boarding the shi. 
Little Real, after a tedious passage of nine weeks 
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interrupted by calms and fogs, and a stop at 
Halifax where the German colors were recovered, 
Quebec was reached by the middle of September. 
Four weeks later they went to Sorel, where the 
General was stationed. During their stay in 
Canada, in 1782, a fifth daughter was born, whom 
they named Canada. To their great sorrow she 
died in infancy, and was buried at Sorel. 

While at Quebec, during the summer of 1783, 
orders were received for the German troops to 
return to England. Returning at once to Sorel, 
Madame Riedesel packed her belongings and, 
after visiting the grave of her little daughter 
and securing from the parish priest a promise 
that it would receive proper care, she returned, 
with her children, to Quebec, where her husband 
soon joined them. When her husband had seen 
to the embarkation of the troops, they took din¬ 
ner and tea with General llaldimand, after which 
he drove them to their ship, which they boarded 
with a fond farewell to him and their many 
friends who came to see them off. 

The fleet bearing the returning German troops 
weighed anchor the next morning and sailed out 
of the harbor of Quebec. At the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence they were becalmed for two weeks. 
During the voyage, in which calms and severe 
storms were encountered, tiie ship which bore 
Madame Riedesel and her family was permitted 
to leave the fleet and proceed in advance of the 
others in order that the general might sjieed the 
delivery to the King of the important dispatches 
lie carried from the commandant in Canada. 
Portsmouth was reached the middle of September. 
Proceeding immediately to London they were gra¬ 
ciously received and everywhere welcomed. They 
were also entertained by the King and Queen at 
an informal reception, a rare and delicate com¬ 
pliment. 

A few days later, upon receipt of intelligence 
that the fleet was ready to convoy them to Ger¬ 
many, they embarked at Deal and, in three days, 
reached Stade. Here Madame Riedesel left her 
husband, who was obliged to remain to attend 
to the debarkation of his troops. She proceeded 
to Wolfenbuttel, where, she writes, she found 
their family mansion in the same order in which 
she left it for America. Here, a week later, her 
husband rejoined her. On the following day 
they left for Brunswick which was reached on 
a Sunday in September, 1783, ending one of the 
most remarkable journeys ever undertaken. 

She enjoyed a respite of four years from the 
alarms of war, when her husband was advanced 
to the rank of lieutenant-general and sent to Hol¬ 
land to support the cause of a stadtholder, (a 
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viceroy in a Netherlands province) after which 
he returned to Lauterbach. In 1794, he was 
appointed commandant of the city of Brunswick 
and he died there in 1800. 

Baroness Riedesel then moved to Berlin, spend¬ 
ing the remaining eight years of her life in estab¬ 
lishing asylums for the orphans of soldiers. She 
died at Berlin on March 29, 1808, and her re¬ 
mains rest beside those of her beloved husband 
at Lauterbach. Thus ended the life of one of the 
most remarkable and lovable of women, who, 
through her inflexible fidelity to the wishes of 
her soldier husband, sacrificed home and friends 
to share with him the horrors of war. The suc¬ 
cess of the Colonies not only produced a new Na¬ 
tion, but brought good to other lands as well, 
and not the least of these benefits was the in¬ 
fluence and work of Baroness Riedesel, whose 
memory will live in the hearts of Americans as 
long as letters shall endure. 

(The I'n<1 1 


'Making No-Accident Progress 

I T is worthy of record here that in the Track 
and Bridge and Building departments the em¬ 
ployes on the Saratoga and Champlain divi¬ 
sions worked through the month of September, 
last, without suffering a reportable injury. The 
Saratoga division’s man hours meanwhile totaled 
193,305. and the Champlain division's, (18,998. 
The Susquehanna and Pennsylvania divisions had 
one reportable injury each. In other words there 
were but two reportable in juries in these depart¬ 
ments for the entire system during September, or 
during 602.570 man hours. 

The notable improvement these forces have 
made in accident prevention work is to be seen 
when figures for Septemlier, 192 7, arc compared 
with those of September, 1920, when two em¬ 
ployes were killed and nine suffered reportable 
injuries. As another basis of comparison these 
departments had one injury' for every 57,818 man 
hours worked during September, 1920, whereas in 
the corresponding month this year 301,288 man 
hours were worked per casualty. 

Property investment is the value of the load 
and equipment as shown by the books of the 
railways, including materials, supplies and cash. 
The net railway operating income is what is left 
after the payment of operating expenses, taxes 
and equipment rentals but before interest and 
other fixed charges are paid. 
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This attractive automobile float. In the decoration "of which 1,100 fresh fern fronds were 
used, was designed by C. E. Austin, our agent at Fort Ann, and entered In the pageant held In 
that village on July 8 and 9, In celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
Battle of Fort Anne. 
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Float Entered in Battle of Fort Anne Pageant 
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{Bowling Season Opens 

O UR bowlers are once more in the limelight, 
the season for The Delaware and Hudson 
Athletic Association’s ladies’ and gentle¬ 
men’s leagues in Albany having opened on Mon¬ 
day night, September 28, with eight and fourteen 
five-member teams respectively. Jane Fabbo 
is president of the former and J. R. Lindsay of 
the latter. All games will be rolled on the Rail¬ 
road Young Men’s Christian Association alleys 
in Broadway, Albany, on Monday, Tuesday, Wed¬ 
nesday and Thursday evenings of each week. 

The ladies’ league is comprised of the following 
teams: Personnel, Jane Fabbo (captain); Gen¬ 
erals, Lillian Lasheb (captain); Superinten¬ 
dents, Mabel Fbancis (captain); Transporta¬ 
tion, Agnes Welch (captain); Legal, Maboaket 
Cabb (captain); Revenue, Mabgaret Taylob 
(captain) ; Reproduction, Mabion McAvoy (cap¬ 
tain) ; and Telephone, Claba Cbowley (captain). 

In the men’s league the teams and their re¬ 
spective captains are as follows: Purchasing, 


Lksteb Kahnlk (captain); Traffic, Abnold 
Kabow (captain); Paymasters, J. R. Lindsay 
( captain); Police, Geobge Waldbillig (cap¬ 
tain); Passenger, Eabl Keough (captain); 
Superintendents, Bebt Long (cuptain); Audi¬ 
tors, Herman Veddeb (captain); Car, Floyd 
(Tough (captain); Motive Power, Ibvin Kelley 
( captain); Dispatchers, Geobge Bonville (cap¬ 
tain); Revenue, Edwabd Ryan (captain); 
Transportation, Elmeb Ragotzkie (captain); 
Generals, Robebt Gembeblino (captain) ; and, 
statisticians, John F. Fobneb (captain). 


The trouble is it is so confounded easy 
to make a living ia this country most of 
us arc dreaming what o wonderful thing it 
would be if toe didn’t have to work at all. 
E. S. Jordan. 


The business man of today has to read, yes, 
and study and go to the root of many things, 
that he may avoid the pitfalls which surround 
business upon every side .—Andrew Carnegie. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Cheapest In the World 

Of the ten cents paid for a 
loaf of bread in New York, Chi¬ 
cago, or others of the larger 
cities, according to the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, the rail¬ 
roads receive a third of a cent 
for transporting the wheat to 
the mills and a sixth of a cent 
for bringing the flour to the 
baker. If the railroads carried 
the wheat and flour for nothing, 
the saving on the price of a ten- 
cent loaf of bread would be only 
half a cent. It costs three times 
as much to retail the loaf as 
the railroads get for their entire 
service. 

The freight charge on a 
pound of ham from Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, to New York is 
slightly less than three-quarters 
of a cent. 

If dealers’ purchases are 
made from reasonable sources 
of Bupply one never pays as 
much as a cent a pound in 
freight charges on sugar, coffee, 
oatmeal, potatoes, eggs, fresh 
meat, butter, or some twenty- 
five other important article of 
food. 

Railroads receive about Bix 
cents for carrying a suit of 
clothes 300 miles, and about five 
cents for transporting a pair of 
shoes a similar distance. 

On the whole, freight rates on 
American railroads are the low¬ 
est In the world. 


Use of Telephone Increasing 

Trains on approximately 60 
per cent of the total mileage of 
this country are now being 
handled by means of telephone, 
members of the Telegraph and 
Telephone Section of the Ameri¬ 
can Railway Association were 
told at their eleventh annual 
convention held in Washington, 
D. C., early in October. The 
total number of miles over 
which trains are thus operated 
was given as 143,324 as com¬ 
pared with 113,659 miles for 
which the telegraph is still be¬ 
ing used. This change in prac¬ 
tice has come since 1908, prior 
to which time train orders were 
handled almost exclusively by 
means of telegraph. 

In this same connection Ad¬ 
miral W. H. G. Bullard, chair¬ 
man of the Federal Railroad 
Commission, told the members 
that " the use of radio in the 
operation of trains is a perfect¬ 
ly feasible proposition and 
should be developed.” 


Largest Storage Battery Locomotive 

The largest storage battery 
locomotive In the world, accord¬ 
ing to Railway and Locomotive 
Engineering, weighs 110 tons 
and is capable of hauling a 
1,600-ton train. It has just been 
purchased by the State Line 
Generating Company for service 
in its yard at Hammond, Ind. 
This locomotive was built by 
the General Electric and Stor¬ 
age Battery Companies and has 
all the advantages of an electric 
locomotive, but does not require 
an overhead trolley or third rail 
for its power. It Is noiseless 
and smokeless and can accele¬ 
rate quicker and move a heavy 
load much faster than other 
types of switching locomotives. 
Its huge storage battery, the 
largest ever manufactured for 
this purpose, will deliver 1,000 
horsepower to the driving 
motors. A motor-generator set 
installed in the cab will permit 
the charging of the battery from 
a 2,300-volt circuit In the com¬ 
pany’s plant. 


JfCahing Tremendous Strides 

“ The railroads," R. H. Alsh- 
ton, president of the American 
Railway Association, told the 
members of the Signal Section 
of that association, at Montreal, 
recently, “ have made notable 
progress in the last few years. 
I doubt whether any industry 
in the world has made such tre¬ 
mendous strides in the matter 
of improved efficiency and 
greater economy in operation. 
This is reflected In many ways 
and has been brought about 
through various causes, the 
principal one of which being the 
expenditure of about five bil¬ 
lions of dollars for additions to 
equipment and Improvements to 
their other transportation facili¬ 
ties, thereby producing greater 
efficiency and reducing costs.” 


Ten thousand people, it is es¬ 
timated, attended the annual 
picnic of the L. & N. Veterans’ 
Club at Louisville, Ky., on June 
11. A memorial service for 
members who died during the 
year featured the program. 


A balloon observer recently 
reported hearing a locomotive 
whistle at an altitude of a mile 
and a half. 


Miniature Locomotive on "|Road " 

The miniature locomotive that 
for many years was displayed 
in a glass case in the waiting 
room of the Union station at 
Wilkes-Barre is now doing 
“ road service ” in connection 
with the presentation of " The 
Black Diamond Express," a 
Warner Brothers’ film. The lo¬ 
comotive was built by Michael 
Gorman, a passenger locomotive 
fireman on the Lehigh Valley, 
who devoted himself to the task 
at odd times during a period of 
twelve years. Mr. Gorman died 
a year ago. 

The ” Donald,” as the minia¬ 
ture was christened In honor of 
Mr. Gorman's deceased son, was 
a replica in every detail of a 
Lehigh Valley locomotive No. 
218. Its weight is 100 pounds; 
gage, five inches; steam pres¬ 
sure, twenty pounds. It may be 
operated by electricity or alco¬ 
hol fuel and develops 1/20 h. p., 
and a speed of twenty-five miles 
per hour. It is equipped with 
an electric headlight, marker 
and tall lights, airbrakes and 
other modem equipment. A 
five-cent piece deposited in a 
slot sets the wheels in motion. 


ytir Freight Business Grows 

Increased freight business is 
considered by the promoters of 
a German air-way line as in¬ 
dicative of its success. During 
the first half of the present year 
more than five times the amount 
of freight was handled than 
during the corresponding period 
in 1926. The 39,643 passengers 
carried during the same period 
indicated that that traffic had 
doubled during the year. Es¬ 
pecially was this true on routes 
from Berlin to Paris, Berlin to 
London, and Paris to Dortmund 
to Amsterdam. 

Auxiliary planes were needed 
to handle the increased freight 
traffic. Foremost among the 
items transported were cut 
flowers, choice fruits, motion 
picture films, the latest fash¬ 
ions, textiles, sporting, art and 
leather goods, automobile mo¬ 
tors, jewelry, laces for which 
lower Insurance rates were 
charged if shipped through the 
air, and large consignments of 
bank securities and legal and 
business documents. 


English manufacturers are to 
build forty new locomotives for 
the Egyptian State Railways. 
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NOVEMBER 

S OFT, sweet, and sad in its pathetic glory, 
The pale November sunshine floods 
the earth. 

Like a bright ending to a mournful story, 

Or, in a minor turn, a chord of mirth. 

Before the wet west wind forever drifting, 
The falling leaves fly o’er the garden 
walks; , 

The wet west wind the bare, gaunt branches 

And bowing to black mold the withered 
stalks. 

The blackbird whistles to the lingering 
thrushes, . . 

The wren chirps welcome to the hardy tit, 
While the brave robin, 'neath the holly 
bushes. 

Sees what of berried store still gleams 
for it. 

And the heart, sad for vanished hopes, in 
turning ... 

Back to lost summers from the winters 
chill, 

Sees the rich promise through the weary 
yearning. 

That heaven and spring will each our 
trust fulfill. .... _... 




